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PREFACE 

The Community Goals Project which is reported here is part of 
a University-Urban Interface Program (UUIP) which the University of 
Pittsburgh is conducting with U.S. Office of Education grant support. 
Special thanks are due the Buhl Foundation which has supported 
background research on University-Community Relations that facilitates 
publication of this particular report. 

In other component projects, the UUIP is monitoring and evaluating 
University-sponsored activities with urban minority groups, the impact 
of University physical expansion on community relations, and a variety 
of University efforts to communicate with its several "publics." In 
addition, the UUIP is intended to develop recommendations for 
improving the University's own internal organization for relating to the 
urban community in which it is located. The comprehending purpose 
of the UUIP's several parts is to learn from this University's 
experience— including its failures as well as its successes— ho* 
urban universities generally can improve their interaction with 
their communities. The University of Pittsburgh is subjecting itself 
to this sort of institutional self -study because of a conviction 
that universities and their communities will prosper or not together. 
The Goals Project reported here is to be viewed in that context. 

Albert C. Van Dusen 

Secretary of the University and 

Principal Investigator - UUIP 
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I. PLANS AMD PURPOSES 

The citizenry's expectations of a major urban university have been 
changing. Traditionally the university has been expected to provide 
liberal and professional education and to conduct research and scholarly 
inquiry. Increasingly, though, the citizens have come to expect that 
the university also will pitch in to solve the problems of the nroblem- 
beset urban complex where it is located. The urban university is inclined 
to agree that this is a legitimate expectation and one that it ought to be 
able to meet as part of its service role. Yet neither the urban community 
nor the urban university is at all satisfied with their working 
relationship and the tension between them is if anything increasing. Why? 
And what is to be done? 

This Community Long-Range Goals Project was addressed to those 
questions. When it began about two years ago, we thought we at least 
understood the nature of the problem and even that we had a fair idea of 
a solution. Now we see the problem somewhat differently and we are a. lot 
less sanguine about solving it. However, we think we--both we of the 
university and we of the community— have learned some things that are worth 
passing on. 

This report on the Project, therefore, will be as straight- forward 
and candid an account as we can make of what we set out to do, how and 
why we changed our plans as we went along, and what has been distilled 
from the experience. This first chapter will review the original plan and 
explain the departures from it. The following five chapters will report 
on an opinion survey and four forums we conducted. And the final chapter 
will attempt to tell what, we got out of the whole venture. 
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In the original proposal, the Project was introduced this way: 



An urban university, even if well motivated to interact 
constructively with its community, ordinarily is handicapped 
by inadequate knowledge of the community's long-range goals. 
The source of the difficulty* of course, , is the fact that an 
urban community seldom speaks with one voice — particularly 
when the community encompasses a complex metropolitan region, 
with parts of several states, a multitude of local 
government jurisdictions, and a myriad of organizations and 
interest groups. This certainly is the situation confronted 
by the University of Pittsburgh,* as it is by most urban 
universities in this country. 

This Project of our Program, therefore, aims to develop 
the means for getting regular and reliable readings of the 
urban community's goals and for continuously mediating 
between emerging goals and the policy-making processes cf 
universities and other key institutions of the community. 
In undertaking to do this, the University of Pittsburgh not 
only expects to serve its own institutional purpose and to 
benefit its own community, but also intends to develop a 
model which may be valuable for other urban universities and 
their communities. 

Our plans culminate in (l) establishment of the practice 
of convening every two or three years of a Community Goals 
Assembly* through which newly emerging goals are identified, 
formulated and brought into reasonable priority ordering with 
already recognized long-range goals, and (2) establishment of 
an organization we are tentatively calling the Community 
Policy Research Institute which feeds information into the 
Assemblies and translates the Assemblies 1 deliberations into 
operationally useful policy recommendations. 

The Community Goals Assemblies, as we envision them, will 
have to be able to elicit and articulate the aims and 
aspirations of those elements of the community that ordinarily 
are ignored or not heard in high councils of key institutions, 
as well as giving expression to the vocal and easily recognized 
elements. They will have to be capable of reflecting the 
thinking of young people and of ordinarily repressed minorities 
as well as that of persons who have achieved prominence. And 
they will have to combine an openness that invites the 
unexpected with a degree of preparation and organization which 
assures productive discussion instead of vaporous maundering. 



*What are called here Assemblies later were redesignated Forums 
when the idea of one large mult i- topic gathering was replaced with 
the idea of a set of several single-topic gatherings scheduled over 
several months. 
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We organized first a small steering committee of University of 
Pittsburgh faculty members, drawing principally from the social sciences 
and social professions. ' This steering committee wac to mobilize a more 
broadly representative advisory committee and, with it, was to plan the 
Assembly, prepare the roster of community participants to be invited, 
and commission the preparation of five background papers for the 
Assembly. 

Early in its deliberations, however, the steering committee decided 
that one large Assembly would be too unwieldy to permit real 
participation by those attending and that multiple topics in a single 
Assembly would prevent in-depth consideration. Consequently, the plan 
was changed to that of a set or series of gatherings, redesignated 
Forums, each with its topic and roster of participants chosen for 
expertise or interest in that topic. 

Also, the steering committee decided to add to its own roster those 
persons who would be chosen to be principal authors of the five back- 
ground papers. Each of these authors would form his own advisory 
committee on his topic, to review his paper, and to help prepare the 
broadly representative roster of persons to be invited to participate 
in that Forum of the series. 

A further change made by the steering committee was to have not 
only the members of advisory committees but also members of the 
steering committee itself 'serve on a volunteer basis, except for those 
chosen to be authors of background papers. Actually only four of the 
papers required compensation, because the fifth was prepared by the 
Project's director. It also was decided by the steering committee 
that one of the papers should be based on an opinion survey among 
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community "influentials" about the importance, desirability and likeli- 
hood of action on a wide range of issues. Relevant aspects of this 
report would be used in each Forum along with the background paper on 
its particular topic. Thus there were to be four, rather than five, 
Forums but each was to have a general survey paper and a specific topic 
paper. It was hoped that this would preserve some of the coherence 
that going from one multi-topic Assembly to several single- topic Forums 
might otherwise sacrifice. 

The steering committee, meeting over several months, considered a 
large number of topics, reeking ones which would give a range 
suggestive of the scope that the projected Community Policy Research 
Institutes might have and which would be provocative of dialogue 
between general community participants and specialists in each field. 
Eventually the choices were narrowed to those topics appearing in the 
titles of Chapters III, IV, V and VI. The author or team of authors 
for each of the specif ic- topic background papers were selected, and / 
Professor Jiri Nehnevajsa was commissioned to prepare and, with Alan 
Coleman, to conduct and analyze the opinion survey which is reported 
in Chapter II. 

Advisory committees were set up for each of the specif ic- topic 
background papers and early drafts of the papers submitted to them 
for review and suggested revision. These committees and authors were 
directed to seek presentations that would provoke discussion. 
Simultaneously they were directed to submit suggestions- as to persons 
to be invited to participate in the Forums, trying to get a broad and 
representative cross-section of the interested elements of the 
community. A special effort was made for all Forums to get 
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representation from minority groups, from women, from young as well as 
older and more established persons, from lay groups as well as 
professional ones, and from various sections of the metropolitan 
Pittsburgh area. The rosters of advisory committee members and Forum 
participants appearing after each of the four Forum chapters reflect 
this effort. The steering committee roster appears at the end of 
Chapter II. 

The staff work in recruiting participants for the Forums and all the 
administrative back-up for them was provided by Mrs. Leslie SaLnon-Cox, 
research assistant to the Project's director. She also managed the 
Forums themselves and has prepared the reports on them which appear 
herein. 

The general format for all of the Forums was similar. A plenary 
session opened the proceedings, usually with brief welcoming remarks 
and orientation by the Chancellor and other University officials, 
followed by a presentation of relevant findings from Professor 
Nehnevajsa's survey and an oral summary or introduction of ,iie specific- 
topic background paper. Both the survey and background papers were 
distributed to participants in advance but brief .discussions of them at 
the opening plenary session were intended to remind participants that 
the purpose of the Forums was to elicit their views and ideas rather 
than to make presentations to them as an audience. Each Forum then 
broke out into three or four discussion groups, each group with an 
assigned discussion leader and a reporter chosen by and from among its 
members. The group discussions proceeded through the morning, broke 
for lunch, and resumed for most of the afternoon. A feed-back plenary 
session was held late in the afternoon and, after refreshments and 



dinner, the day's discussions were reviewed again for one to two hours 
to elicit thore second thoughts and reactions that had been missed 
earlier. 

The Forumn were held at approximately one month intervals, 
beginning in October, 1971, and in the order in which they appear in 
this report. All were held at a hotel near the University of Pittsburgh 
campus • 

While the conclusions to be drawn from this experience are reserved 
for consideration in the last chapter, several things can be said at 
this point about the whole Project. First, we were reasonably 
successful in getting the vocal participation not only of those easily 
identified persons who regularly participate in civic discussions but 
also that of other less visible and usually less articulate elements of 
the community. Blacks were represented at least proportionately in all 
committees and invitation lists. Women were well represented; young 
people were less so. Faculty of this and other universities were held* 
down in numbers, with some effort, in order to^assure that professionals 
from the field and lay citizens would predominate. And quite divergent 
and convicting viewpoints were evident in all of the Forums, as 



The discussions were sometimes quite heated and the host University 
came in for a good deal of sharp criticism, at least as much as other 



University of Pittsburgh's leadership evidenced uneasiness about the 
whole venture. However, conflicting perceptions of the University by 




community institutions. On several occasions the good faith and 



intentions of the Project itself were questioned and at least once the 
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the community and of the community by the University were at least brought 
out and openly discussed, and no blood was shed in the process. 

Finally, it needs to be pointed out as the following chapters are 
read, that a purpose of the Project was to produce insights and ideas 
useful to a wide variety of community institutions and organizations, not 
only to the host University. While hopefully the University has been 
helped to acquire a more realistic idea of what various elements of the 
community want and expect of it, other community institutions and 
organizations also should have found in the discussions some ideas as to 
what they expect of each other in relation to the pursuit of community 
goals. As Professor Nehnevajsa 1 s, survey in the next chapter suggests, 
there is concern enough for the community's future to be shared by all. 
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II. PITTSBURGH GQAIS STUDY 
By Jiri Nehnevajsa in collaboration with Alan N. Coleman 
Introduction 

In the Spring of 1971, 106 prominent Pittsburgh community leaders 
responding to a mailed questionnaire, expressed their views on twenty-eight 
civic changes which might occur in the community over the next five years, 
that is, up through 1975 approximately. 

For each of the twenty-eight potential changes, they were asked to 
assess its likelihood, desirability and relative importance. Moreover, 
additional options could be specified by the leaders themselves in the event 
they felt the twenty-eight were unduly restrictive of community concern. ' 
Each leader was also asked to select three issues considered particularly 
central to the community's future. For each of the three, they vere asked 
to indicate (a) what ought to be done; (b) ^hat measures, if any, should be 
avoided; (c) what, in their opinion, would actually happen over the coming 
five-year period; (d) what organizations or groups might share their views 
regarding a preferred course of action; (e) what organizations or gxaupg 
might recommend different, or opposing, courses of action; ai;.0 (f) what 
measures, the universities of the city could or should undertake regarding 
the issue. A final question called for an estimation of the basic trends 
characterizing Pittsburgh development for the five-year time span. 

The leaders included representatives from (a) Government and the Law; 
(b) Business and Eanking; (c) Organized Labor; (d) Education; (e) Health and 
Welfare; (f) Housing and Urban Development; (g) Black Community Programs; 
(h) Anti-lover ty Programs; (i) Religious Social Service Programs; (j) Environ- 
mental Control Programs; (k) the Mass Media; and (l) Others.* 

^Throughout, the term "all leaders" will refer to the whole aggregate of 
participants in the study, disregarding the different groups mentioned here. 
The term "gro-rr? of leaders" will, on the other hand, be used for results 
considered in terms of the participant f s main group location in the community 
(that is, groups (a) through (l) above). 
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OBJECTIVES 

The main purpose of the study was to determine the extent to which • 
there exists community consensus regarding a variety of major changes in 
Pittsburgh and, of course, the extent to which widely differing perspectives 
of community leaders might contribute to conflict, or at least significant 
difficulties, on these issues. 

In turn, the identification of the perspectives among the community's 
leaders might serve to open up a systematic dialogue concerning the city's 
agenda and priorities for the immediate future. This has been the more 
pragmatic aspiration of the study without assuming that ouch a dialogue 
would not be taking place already, or that it would not take place without 
this (or a similar) study, or that it would not happen through other, non- 
research related, mechanisms. 

The results , presented here in summary form, hopefully will provide 
some elementary feedback to the leaders themselves as to how other leaders 
of the community look at Pittsburgh's near future. Also they can, in 
capsule form, examine the extent to which their particular views are shared 
or at variance with the sentiments of these other leaders. 

LIMITATIONS 

The twenty-eight Pittsburgh futures are stated, quite deliberately, 
in rather general terms. Thus, for example, we are concerned with the 
"Rapid Transit System" issue without regard for the particular configuration, 
technical design problems, legal, political and social ramifications, or 
the costs of construction and maintenance once implemented . Should it 
prove fruitful, subsequent phases of this study can proceed with examining 
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the pros and cons of concrete proposals by which desired changes can come 
about or unwanted changes prevented. 

• We certainly do not suggest that the selected leaders are the only 
individuals whose views might be of strategic importance for the future of 
Pittsburgh. Others could have been included. However, in this initial 
phase, the choices were deliberately limited and whatever else may be said 
about their selection, they are, by any measure, among the community's 
major decision makers. 

We do not assume that the views of the leaders are representative 
of the organizations and groups they are associated with; nor do we assume 
that their opinions are at odds with these groups. Hence, we do not wish 
to imply that, for example, the Government leaders who chose to cooperate 
in this study somehow made official or semi-official statements regarding 
the Government's position on the issue at hand. And so on. 

Finally, we do not assume that it is the community's leadership 
alone whose views are decisive and that the wider public and its perspec- 
tives are unimportant, or even less important. Rather, at the outset, we 
wished to limit our inquiry in this manner and to subsequently expand the 
research-and-action dialogue to other segments of the community if this 
were to prove werr anted. 
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MAJOR RESULTS* 

1. There is ample evidence of an intense interest in, and a deep 
concern for, the future of Pittsburgh among the city's leaders. This indeed 
must be construed as signifying the kind of climate in which meaningful 
dialogue and meaningful action in the direction of desirable changes are not 
only possible on a relatively sustained basis, but welcome also. 

2. There is a great deal of consensus among all the groups of 
leaders as to the desirability, likelihood and importance of various changes. 
Thus there exists basic agreement on broad purposes and the leaders are 
fundamentally not at odds with each other regarding community goals, nor 

are they in disagreement as to the nature of the wanted thrusts for the 
coming years. 

3. Leaders in Government and Law appear to occupy a key position in 
the pattern of consensus in that their perspectives (desirability, likeli- 
hood and importance assessments) are generally closer to the views of all 
the other groups of leaders than are the sentiments of any other single 
group. This seems rather fortunate because it suggests that Pittsburgh 
Government leaders are in a position to be both agents for change and 
catalysts for divergent views, without unacceptable risks of community 
conflict. 



A total of 23k community leaders were asked to participate in the 
survey. The 110 who chose to respond represent about kj percent of the 
total. This must be considered a rather high response rate since the 
instrument required about an hour of the individual's time and, by 
definition, these are among the busiest people in the community. The 
analysis is based on 106 responses with the remaining ones arriving after 
the basic tabulations had been completed. 
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1*. The data support the interpretation that the leaders are modestly 
optimistic regarding the future of Pittsburgh. In this pattern, Black 
Community Program leaders and leaders in Business and Banking, for somewhat 
different reasons, appear to be the least optimistic of all the groups. 

5. Many leaders, in all groups, do not expect much in the way of 
positive change over the five year interval, and quite a few are concerned 
with the prospects of decline — mainly occasioned by the continued population 
drift into suburbia (and elsewhere) coupled with the persistence of the 
complex systems of governance in Allegheny County. Such concern results 
also from problems associated with the steel industry and the absence of 

an expectation that new businesses and industries will be attracted into 
Pittsburgh and provide the needed diversification of the econonjy. 

6. There is an overwhelming consensus with reference to the first 
ten items, or issues, listed in the Appendix. More than 90 percent of all 
the leaders agree on the desirability of change in the following areas: 

1*. Waste disposal and air and water pollution control devices. 

2. Reorganization of public welfare agencies and programs. 

3. Approaches regarding the use of drugs. 
k* Development of a rapid transit system. 

5. Distribution and accessibility of health care services. 

6. The administration of criminal justice. 

7. Development of new businesses and industries. 

8. Pollution control laws . 

9. The economic development of the Black community. 

10. Low and middle income housing, including housing for the aged. 

This means, we suggest, the following: 

(a) These issues require no further discussions or Justifications 

as to concern with major goals, only as to techniques or policy; 

(b) Disagreements over means toward their attainment are likely to 
be fairly low-keyed; 
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(c) The room for the formulation and adoption of policies for these 
issues is quite considerable without the danger of generating 
community conflict provided the measures can be shown feasible 
(in terms of human and physical resources, including fiscal 
ones) and promising to bring about the postulated improvements. 

7. The next eleven items listed in the Appendix (ranked 11 through 
20.5) are seen as areas of desired change by more than two-thirds of the 
leaders — though fewer than 90 percent: 

1. The regulation of automobile traffic. 

2. Payment for health care services. 

3. Public school programs and curricula. 

k. Revenue sources for the city government. 

5. Metropolitan government for the county. 

6. The conditions of labor union pacts and agreements. 

7. Programs of racial integration in the city. 

8. The tax climate as it pertains to business and economic 
development . 

9. Private organizations and welfare programs. 

10. Political power development in the Black community. 

11. Television, radio and newspaper coverage of Pittsburgh events. 

Despite the prevailing consensus, the patterning of the responses which 
fall outside the general agreement (respondents who view particular issues 
as less than desirable rather than, as more than two-thirds do, desirable) 
is indicative of potential cleavages . The major ones to highlight are the 
following : 

(a) Anti-poverty leaders are split among themselves as to the 
desirability of Metropolitan Government , changes in the tax 
climate , the need for changes in union pacts and agreements , 
the need for changes regarding private organizations in relation 
to welfare programs a and changes in the development of political 
power in the Black community . 
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(b) Black community leaders are divided as to the desirability 



of efforts at racia l integration . They are also split over 



the tax climate issue. 



(c) Government and Law leaders are divided, in particular, over 
the need for changes in public school programs and curricula 
and over the tax climate issue. Metropolitan government is 



also questioned by a few of them. 



This would suggest the need for a careful, balanced dialogue on 
issues such as these since in so far as there is reluctance, or even 
opposition, its patterning tends to enhance what otherwise would be only 
a minor cleavage (if the non-dominant responses were about evenly scattered 
among the groups of leaders). 

A p?.ausible interpretation of the most salient points is as follows: 

Steps in the direction of changes as they pertain to issues mentioned 
regarding the Anti-Poverty leaders need to be carefully evaluated in their 
probable effect on Pittsburgh's patterns, of poverty and in their impact 
on programs designed to combat poverty, lest such efforts stimulate division 
among those leaders or pit that leadership against other significant 
segments of the community. 

Major strides in the direction of racial integration call for the 
initiative of the Black community and its leaders and spokesmen, since 
programs offered by others (non-Blacks) stand to divide the Black community 
or pit its leadership against other community elements. More specifically, 
this means that the coming type and pace of efforts at racial integration 
has to be determined chiefly by Black citizens themselves provided the 
wider community climate remains as receptive as this study shows it to be, 
or becomes even more receptive. 
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Proposals to alter, presumably beneficially, the tax climate as it 
affects the business community above all (a matter on which Business and 
Banking leaders are unanimous, and many consider essential for attracting 
new business development to Pittsburgh) are likely to be very divisive 
within the community (even though predominant feeling is favorable) unless 
they are tied functionally to other badly needed efforts , and unless 
they are so formulated as not to be construed as favoring a particular 
segment (business) of the community. Such proposals must thus be seen as 
instrumental to other desired changes . 

Educators are unanimous (with the exception of one respondent who 
chose not to evaluate "desirability" one way or another) on the desirability 
of reforms in public school programs and curricula, and by far most of the 
leaders in all the groups agree on this. However the issue i£ somewhat 
controversial among Government and Business leaders. This suggests that 
well thought-out stepwise programs, rather than those of an immediate over- 
haul variety, would stand a better chance of producing desirable results. 

Overall, as a precondition for policy deliberations and planning, 
it would seem essential to discover the reasons for which some of the leaders 
express reluctance and opposition to changes which by far most of the others 
consider desirable (and important). This is particularly so with regard to 
those issues on vhich what we have termed a "patterning" of dissensus exists. 

8. An analysis of the reasons for reluctance — and the resulting 
division of opinion — is particularly needed in conjunction with these 
issues (ranked 22-2U in the Appendix): 

♦ 

1. East Liberty-type development programs. 

2. The impact of the Interstate Highway System. 

3. Reorganization of the Board of Education. 
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A majority of the leaders finds change in these areas desirable but 
the level of agreement fails to reach the two-thirds margin. Without a 
clarification of the objectives and the rationale underlying them, as well 
as an assessment of the probable effects of moving in these directions, the 
formulation of actual proposals — not to speak of their adoption — would 
seem premature at this time. A fair magnitude of intracommunity conflict 
would have to be anticipated as the cost associated with such changes. 

9. With regard to the remaining four issues (ranked 25-28 in the 
Appendix), each was found to be acceptable by fewer than 50 percent of the 
leaders : 

1. Changes in long term investment patterns in the community. 

2. Changes in the direction of labor union organizing. 

3. Development of political power among public welfare 
recipients . 

U. Introduction of a "voucher" program for selecting among 
public and private schools. 

We suggest these are alternatives not to be pursued at this time. 

10. All in all, the data point to a very high receptivity to change 
among these Pittsburgh leaders. This means that there is very little, if 
any, "inertia" built into the community's situation and the business at 
hand is primarily that of .identifying viable ways of getting things done, 
rather than having to convince major portions of the community about the 
need for significant changes. 
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ADVISORY GROUP - GOALS SURVEY 



The Pittsburgh Goals Study, summarized in these pages, is the 
result of a variety of efforts contributed by colleagues here at the 
University of Pittsburgh. . Although they cannot, individually or 
collectively, be held accountable for the evaluations of the data in 
this report, their advice , expertise, guidance, interest and support 
made the study possible. It is indeed a privilege to have had the 
benefit of their counsel: 

Mrs. Leslie Salmon-Cox, Research Assistant to Dr. Gow, Division of 
Instructional Experimentation. 

Mr. Phillip Sidel, Executive Director, Social Science Information 
Center. 

And the following, who also constitute the Steering Commitr.ee of the 
entire project: 

Dr. Albert C. Van Dusen, Secretary of the University, Principal In- 
vestigator, University- Urban Interface Program. 

Dr. Steele Gow, Chairman, Dean, School of General Studies and the 
Division of Instructional Experimentation. 

Dr. Robert Brictson, Director, Research Programs, Office of the Secretary. 

Dr. Holbert Carroll, Professor, Department of Political Science. 

Mr. Morton Coleman, Prof essor, , School of Social Work. 

Dr. Joseph Eaton, Professor, Graduate School of Public Health, and 
Social Work. 

Mr. David Epperson, Dean, School of Social Work. 

Dr. Herschel Griffin, Dean, Graduate School of Public Health. 

Dr. Matthew Holden, Professor, Department of Political Science, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Burkart Holzner, Chairman, Department of Sociology. 

Dr. Edgar Hoover, Professor, Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs. 

Dr. Saul Katz, Professor, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs. 

Mrs. Caryl Kline, Director, Continuing Education for Women. 

Dr. Waldo Treuting, Professor, Graduate School of Public Health. 

J.N. & A.C. 
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III. CONFLICT UTILIZATION 

Introduction 

The first Community Goals Forum was held on October 21, 1971. The 
background paper focused on the subject, "Conflict Utilization," and was 
prepared by an interdisciplinary group of authors. The major author, 
Morton Coleman, has his formal educational roots in Social Work and 
Political Science, but has also a long career of community- civic 
involvement and was, at the time of paper's writing, the Acting Dean of 
the School of Social Work. Other authors .included a second professor 
from Social Work, also having extensive community work background, two 
graduate students, one from Social Work, another from the Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs, and a Carnegie-Mellon 
professor, from that University ! s School of Urban and Public Affairs. 
The entire paper was edited by Pitt's Director of University News and 
Pub3.ications. 

The diversity of background of the authors was reflected in the 
concerns tackled by the paper. Theoretical, definitional problems were 
juxtaposed with real- life examples, and practical suggestions. The 
process of group-write proved frustrating to the authors and, though 
the paper went through three extensive i*evisions and ample editing, a 
certain lack of coherence was still evident in the final draft, which 
then was addressed to an exceedingly mixed audience that ran from women 
on welfare to hospital administrators, with politicians, media 
representatives, and a mix of University people in addition. 

The multi- faceted nature o£ the paper, the diversity of the 
audience, the organizational complications inherent in the fact that 
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this was the first Forum, all made for a mixed set of responses and 
reactions throughout the day. 

The Paper 

The background paper began with a discussion of the nature of 
organizations. The authors stressed the natural and inherent place of 
conflict within any organization, emphasizing -chat recognition of 
conflict- was the first step to proper utilization.- In the authors 1 own 
words, 

An organization is an open, relatively permanent, relatively 
complex, discernible system of incompatible and compatible 
interactions that operate in a domain.* 

(Needless to say, a definition so worded presented difficulties on 
at least two fronts: among people familiar with organizational research, 
the finer points of the definition might be open to argument; among 
people unfamiliar with such research, and with "academic" language 
generally, the definition served as a communication block rather than 
aid). 

A second section of the paper continued in much the same vein to 

look at the writings and thought on the subject of conflict. The 

authors again offered their own definition, 

Conflict is stress and strain. It is neither unusual, 
atypical nor dysfunctional. Its potential is to be 
viewed as ever-present. In the abstract it is neutral, 
but valued in an interactional context.** 

It was this theme — of the value and usefulness of conflict — which ran 

through the entire paper and was a major point of emphasis. A third 

section of the paper pinpointed various "arenas of conflict," that is, 

*Coleman, et.al., p. 5. 
**Ibid., p.9- 
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several key processes within organizations. As these processes are 
unfolding—processes related to the survival of the organization, to the 
way rules are made within the organization, to the planning, and 
implementation of organization programs— there are many opportunities for 
conflict to arise. At these points, the authors say, a good manager 
looks for conflict, and sees if it can be used to further rather than 
hinder the organization's goals. 

A fourth section of the paper examined the Pittsburgh region and 
presented several anecdotal accounts of local conflict situations. The 
fifth section of the paper provided a rationale for the argument that it 
was the place of the University to undertake the education of managers 
in the utilization of conflict; and a final, sixth, section of the paper 
sketched a proposed curriculum model for such an education. 

The Discussion 

Within the three discussion groups, conversation ranged over the 

topics covered in the paper, and many more, in addition. Each of the 

discussion leaders for the small groups, at this conference, was one of 

the paper's authors. Each author-leader, and each participant through a 

letter sent in advance of the Forum, was aware that the paper could be 

seen to be organized around a series of questions, which themselves 

would form the basis of discussion. At the outset, then, participants 

might have formed their day's work around the notions: 

Is conflict overestimated? What is the relationship 
between the conflict process and modern urban 
organizations? Is the present system of management 
training producing the kinds of people we need? If 
the present system of management training is not 
producing the kinds of people we need, what kind of 
training process is necessary? Who should oversee 
this process? How should it be done? 
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Each of these questions, of course, entailed a series of more 
specific, concise questions. All participants, then, started with a 
similar basis: the background paper and an outline- like sketch of how 
discussion might b§ framed. 

Notes on the various discussions of the small groups reveal that 
in each group there were both some similar concerns and some unique 
ones. The question of the nature of conflict in organizations was 
raised in several places. A frequently heard sentiment was that 
decision-making in large organizations was done in secret, at the "pre 
organizational level 11 and that this process precluded honest conflict. 
Another group voiced the same sentiment whsr. their discussion focused 
on the "making of deals," the fact that "the accommodation of various 
interests is frequently done in secret." That this was the case led, 
in part, to the conclusion that conflict utilization skills were not 
easily taught, or even understood. Such secret, deal-making ability, 
it was concluded, is impossible to teach. One participant, from a 
social welfare agency which depends on social psychological theory as 
a basis of operation, said, "I haven't had much success in training 
psychologists to be good administrators. Some people can be taught 
and others cannot." 

A media representative pointed out that, in his opinion, those 
men who "made it to the top" were "generalists — people who can be 
catalysts in their own organizations and in others as well." Another 
participant, a government social agency representative, decried the 
fact that "we have made management the only way to a financially 
rewarding life. . .we have forced credentialed people to become 
managers," and he obviously felt that this often was a mistake. 
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In each of the groups the conversation fairly quickly came to focus 
on the nature, and possibility, of training programs. Though there was 
discussion of conflict—and its characteristics as participants were 
aware of the process in their own lives— it was this discussion which 
was unique, not generalizable. One participant noted, for example, that 
as far as he was concerned, "Conflict produces change. • .conflict is 
change." But most statements were not at this more abstract level, but 
were gsared to specific examples. There was discussion around the 
examples used in the paper, as well as of examples drawn from the 
working lives of the participants. There seemed to be something near 
consensus on the notion that conflict was neither unusual nor difficult 
to recognize, but that finding ways to deal with it, let alone "utilize" 
it, was another matter. 

Each of the groups finally came to the matter of considering what 
role the University might play in the training of managers, or in the 
"conflict utilization" area generally. The curriculum model suggested 
in the paper was refused outright by each of the groups; none of them 
felt that what was proposed was a worthwhile idea. Reasons for this 
ranged from feelings that any such training was impossible, to concern 
over duplication of. existing efforts, to an insistence that it* is not 
young students but on-the-job managers who' require training. This last 
thought led to the proposal, stated by several, that the University, if 
it is going to consider any sort of new program in this area, would be 
best looking into the possibility of a continuing- education type of 
program for people already possessed of work experience. There was 
the caveat stated in one group that the University was in a poor 
position attempting to train managers to become more responsive to 
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conflict utilization and community needs unless it put its own house in 
order first. However, others in that group pointed to the possibility — . 
already observable at some other large universities — that an urban 
university so motivated could change itself in the process of helping 
others to change. 

Summary Discussion 

In the late afternoon and early evening summary discussions, several 
points were made, in a variety of ways. First, there was the rejection 
of the curriculum model, as stated in the paper. However, secondly, 
there was agreement that the University might be doing something in this 
area. The exact content of the suggestions varied. Some said the 
University might try to play "broker" in various community disputes. 
Perhaps the most frequently mentioned notion was the one regarding a 
short-term continuing- education course for those already in management 
positions. There was also agreement with the paper authors 1 proposal 
that any management training must be inter- disciplinary in nature. 
However, there was sharp dissensus over just which skills can be taught, 
and which are either character traits or so inherent in a particular 
position that they can be learned only while filling that position. 
Almost all participants, both in the formal and informal feedback 
sessions, expressed satisfaction with the very act of coming together 
which took place in that day f s conference. 

Though at some points during the day there had been some suspicion 
voiced over the intent of the University in calling the conference, the 
give and take at the feedback sessions, and the authors 1 willingness to 
accept criticisms of their paper seemed to reassure participants that, 
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in fact, there was no hidden agenda, no attempt to gain community approval 
of some University scheme. This last point surfaced again, particularly 
at the second Forum, and became a focal point of discussion. However, at 
this first Forum it was only a scant suspicion, overcome by the end of 
the day. 

Many expressed the desire to meet again, under similar auspices; 
expressed the feeling that there is a dearth of such community- 
University communication, and that a day devoted to such communication 
was a day well spent. 
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ADVISORY GROUP - CONFLICT UTILIZATION 



Mr. Robert Bolden 

Director, Model Cities 

City of Pittsburgh 

1500 Allegheny Building 

1*29 Forbes Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 

Mr. Donald Henderson 
Associate Provost 
University of Pittsburgh 
133 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 

Dr. Lawrence Howard, Dean 
Graduate School of Public and 

International Affairs 
University of Pittsburgh 
70k Bruce Hall 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 



Mrs. Frankie Jeter 
VISTA Office 
Century Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Edward Noroian, Administrator 
Presbyterian-University Hospital 
230 Lothrop Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mr. Robert Paternoster 

Department of Planning 

City of Pittsburgh 

Public Safety Building, 7th Floor 

First Avenue and Grant Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 

Mrs. Dorothy Richardson 
CASH - Housing Court 
Public Safety Building 
First Avenue and Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15219 

Mr. James Robinson, Principal 
Schenley High School 
Bigelow and Centre Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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FORUM I, CONFLICT UTILIZATION. October 21. 1971 

Baum, Martha, University of Pittsburgh, University- Urban Interface 
Program 

Beal, Frank S., Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 
Bingler, John H. , Jr., Thorp, Reed and Armstrong 

Bregman, Morton H., Vocational Rehabilitation Center 

'<"- 

Brictson, Robert, University of Pittsburgh, Research Programs, Office 
of the Secretary 

Bullock, John T., Jr., Pittsburgh Model Cities 

Carter, Phillip, University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs 

Colangelo, Joseph, University of Pittsburgh, News and Publications 

Coleman, David A., University of Pittsburgh, University Times 

Coleman, Morton, University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 

Cooper, William W. , Carnegie-Mellon University, School of Urban and 
Public Affairs 

Cunningham, James, University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
Edmunds, Arthur J., Urban League 

Epperson, David E. , University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
Feit, Marvin D., University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
Flournoy, Nicholas, Neighborhood Centers Association 
Freeman, Henry, Family and Children's Service 

Froehlich, William B., Southwestern Pennsylvania Regional Planning 
Commission 

Gabell, Marcene P., University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
Gould, Estelle D. , WTAE-TV 

Gow, Steele, University of Pittsburgh, School of General Studies and 
Division of Instructional Experimentation 

Greenlee, Charles E. , Homevood Brush ton Neighborhood Health Center 
Hallen, Philip, Falk Medical Fund 
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Henderson, Donald M., University of Pittsburgh, Office of Provost 

Holzner, Burkart, University of Pittsburgh, Department of Sociology 

Jameson, Barbara B., University of Pittsburgh, University-Urban 
Interface Program 

Jencka, Frank V. , Parent Representatives, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Jenkins, Martin D., American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

Jeter, Frankie, VISTA Office 

Johnson, Norman, Carnegie-Mellon University, School of Urban and Public 
Affairs 

Kish, Gabor, Pittsburgh Neighborhood Alliance 
Knowles, William A., United Black Front 

Laulicht, Jerome, University of Pittsburgh, Department of Sociology 

Lazarsfeld, P&ul, University of Pittsburgh, Department of Sociology 

Lombardo, Daniel L., University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 

McCarren, John C, Roman Catholic Diocese of Pittsburgh 

McLain, John H., Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh 

Mitroff, Ian, University of Pittsburgh, School of Business and Learning 
Research and Development Center 

Nehnevajsa, Jiri, University of Pittsburgh, Department of Sociology 

Nelson, Wilbur L., United States Postal Service, Main Post Office 

O'Brien, James E., Brashear Association 

Pearlman, Eleanor G., United Mental Health 

Perry, Diane, New Pittsburgh Courier 

Pittenger, Rex A., University of Pittsburgh, School of Medicine, 
Staunton Clinic 

FOis, Joseph, University of -Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs 

Posvar, W.W., University of Pittsburgh, Office of Chancellor 

Robinson, James E., Pittsburgh Board of Education, Schenley High School 

Rondeau, Giles, University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
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Salmon-Cox, Leslie, University of Pittsburgh, Division of Instructional 
Experimentation 

Simonds, Edith M. , Mini Corporation Association 

Smelt z, Sandy, University of Pittsburgh, University-Urban Interface 
Program 

Stenson, Kiernan, University of Pittsburgh, School of Social Work 
Thomas, Clarke M. , Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Tropman, Elmer J., Health and Welfare Association 

Van Dusen, Albert C. , University of Pittsburgh, Office of the Secretary 

Wolford, Jack A., Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, Community 
Mental Health 

Wynne, David, Goodwill Industries 

Youngquist, C.R«; Magee-Womens Hospital 
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IV. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

Introduction 

The second University-Community Goals Forum was held November 18, 1971, 
and centered on issues related to the administration of justice. The 
background paper specific to that meeting was written by Dr. Matthew Holden, 
Jr., of the Department of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Holden previously served at the University of Pittsburgh and hence is 
familiar with this region. (Such familiarity was taken for granted with 
the other authors, all of them Pittsburgh residents of long duration. ) 
Holden 1 s paper focused much of its attention on aspects of the problem 
related to the police, the police-court interaction . system, tensions 
stemming from racial cleavage, and some suggested options for reform. 

Dr. Nehnevajsa's paper, written especially for this Forum, pointed to 
the fact that all of the community leaders responding to his study 
concerning Pittsburgh Goals ranked major changes in the criminal justice 
system very high on a list of priorities. A change in this system was 
ranked by these leaders both among the most desirable and among the most 
important. Interestingly, the likelihood of changes in the system had 
only a middle ranking on the average. Though two groups of leaders 
thought changes likely, several groups of leaders thought changes highly 
unlikely, and among these latter were leaders of Black Community 
Programs. Such a perceptual difference may, in fact, represent 
different realities, both "true." The fact that leaders in government 
and law see changes in the system as likely, and that black community 
leaders do not may be understood as a difference in what kind and how much 
change each of these groups was considering when they made their judgment 
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concerning likelihood. Nehnevajsa* s brief remarks were exceedingly well 
attended, and in fact, may have served as something of a preface for the 
kinds of communication and dissension which followed during the day. 

The Paper 

Holden's paper, at 53 pages the longest of the four, set the stage 
for his discussion by opening with a section on "law and order/ 1 
Beginning on a very general level by sketching various alternative 
definitions of objectives for the "law and order machinery," Holden 
moved on to two specific problem areas: " 'crime 1 in the more or less 
conventional sense and 'severe social (group) conflict, 1 of which the 
presently most advertised version concerns racial cleavage. "* 

In discussing "crime," Holden began by enumerating a typology of 
attitudes that people express toward legally defined crime. The point 
is that though a whole host of behaviors are legally criminal, only some 
are of the sort that raise indignation or even concern among most 
citizens. This being the case, "the criminal law machinery, which is 
designed chiefly to handle crime in the ordinary sense. . .actually 
handles only an important fraction of even that aspect of crime."** 
Linking this idea to his other major theme, severe group conflict, 
Holden pointed to three notions important to an understanding of the 
workings of the criminal law machinery: 

1. Insofar as ordinary criminal law problems are concerned, 
people are likely to assume that whatever group is the 
"subordinate" population is the source of the criminal law 
problems that the dominant group perceives for itself, and 

. . *Holden, p. 4.- 
**Ibid., p. 7. 
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thus to try to make the criminal law machinery into a contain- 
ment machinery for this subordinate population . . . 

2. The "sense of justice". of the subordinate population (in this 
instance, black) is likely to be grossly offended ... 

3. If group tension is very high, e.g., some emergency condition, 
then social dispute of this kind becomes a criminal law 
problem, simply because other public decision-makers will tend 
to vacate— tend to be forced to vacate — the field . . .*** 

Holden went on to contend that there has been little thought shown to 
ordinary criminal law problems and even less for the management of 
social conflict. Holdon then proceeded to discuss some of the impediments 
to criminal law improvements, using extensive anecdotal material from his 
own experience and first-hand research. His discussion of the conditions 
under which the police work in major urban areas revealed an understanding 
of the role requirements and built-in frustrations of the job. He applied 
a systems analysis approach to understanding the relationship between the 
police, the courts, the District Attorney's office and other relevant 
offices and publics. . The inherent contradiction in goals, of the police, 
aiming for high arrest rates, and the District Attorney, looking for a 
respectable conviction rate, was discussed. The paper then zeroed in on 
information concerning two specific crimes: armed robbery and burglary. 
He used these "rational" crimes (i.e., non- impulsive) as a further 
jumping-off point for discussing societal attitudes to crime, and black- 
white interaction, vis-a-vis crime. 

A concluding section made> at least, five important points: (l) 
crime and discussions about criminal behavior must be disassociated in 
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the public mind from discussions of interracial conflict, "in reality, 
criminal behavior, even if limited to (or particularly if limited to) 
the Index offenses is primarily an intraracial problem. It is chiefly 
an affair of white offenders against white victims, of black offenders 
against black victims, and of a small amount of interracial crime. "+ 
He used this fact in conjunction with data on the higher amount of crime 
against blacks, as the basis for his argument that "equal protection of 
the laws does not yet extend into black communities. "++ (2) "There is 
a need for much more serious attention to the incidence of white collar 
crime (fraud, etc.) as practiced in lower-income communities . "+++ (3) 
There is a great need to select various sorts of crime on which to focus 
attention, and top among these must be offenses which cause extensive 
social harm, and are "rational," the latter characteristic meaning that 
some effective prevention- planning can be done, (k) The whole area of 
severe group conflict needs a great deal more attention, especially so 
that it does not evolve into an area of criminal' behavior. (5) "A 
critical policy option is to seek early movement that would result in 
an arms- free metropolitan society, by building upon a series of short- 
term arms control and disarmament measures. The paper closed with 
an eloquent discussion of the whys and wherefores of this fifth 
proposal — urban disarmament. 

The Discussion 

Following introductory remarks by others, Holden spoke about the 
major points of his paper. Given some delays in the mailing of papers 

+Ibid., p. h2. 
++Ibid., p. 1^3. 
+++Ibid., p. 1+3. 
++++Ibid,, p. hk. 
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to. participants, it was felt that perhaps not everyone in attendance had 
had ample time to read the papers carefully. Holden's talk received 
close attention, as did Nehnevajsa's summary of his survey's findings. 
The participants for this Forum, being a bit larger in number than 
anticipated, divided into four groups in order to keep group size at the 
discussion level. Discussion leaders were chosen from among the 
advisory group for the paper, and by late morning, the groups started up 
and the issues were joined. 

Participants had been asked to structure their thinking around 
three kinds of questions: (l) What were the major issues in the area 
of administration of justice? (2) What sorts of solutions might be 
posed to problem areas, and what were the relative feasibility of these 
solutions? (3) What role, if any, might the University play in seeking 
solutions to problems? Holden's paper, of course, had not been 
structured along these lines, and so it was left to the participants, in 
discussion, to raise issues in addition to the paper and introductory 
remarks. As the day progressed, this proved to be no problem at all, and 
the number and kinds of issues raised were both extensive. In each of 
the groups, with some variation of tone and content, three major areas 
became the foci of discussion: the police — their training, behavior on 
the jobs, needs and frustrations; the courts — their proper functioning, 
current drawbacks and strategies for improvement; the law—what it is and 
what it might be. Not surprisingly, discussion of each of these areas 
was interwoven with two major themes: black-white relations and the role 
of education in any strategy for • improvement. 

Typical of the conversation regarding the police was the one begun 
in the morning in one of the groups. A minister asked the group to 
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consider, "Just what jobs do policemen perform?" and by implication, 
what jobs should they perform. He pointed to the number of "non-police" 
functions which must be carried out, e.g., ambulance driving. A 
township policeman reinforced this notion, and said that he thought the 
police were overburdened with such tasks. A University professor said 
that perhaps these functions served the purpose of improving police- 
community relations, and that this very necessary improvement was the 
major thrust of the President's Crime Report. She went on to say that 
the "control" of police behavior was the crucial issue, and that 
seeming lack of control is what causes police- community tensions. 
Taking up from some discussion on this point, . another participant spoke 
of the difficulties in planning and carrying out a proper training 
program for the police. "How do you institute values?" he asked, in 
response to an example which cited the overzealous arrest of a black 
man by two white policemen. It was pointed out that training must 
include understanding of the community's values, that "trust" by the 
citizens^ of the police, has been lost and must be reinstated. Later, 
it was suggested that colleges and universities play a role in the 
training process by helping to develop some standard of examination 
for policemen. Among other things, residence requirements must be 
invoked — policemen must be involved in their own communities. 

When it came to discussing the courts, the police participants 
were among the most vocal. In one group, early discussion focused 
around the problems in Common Pleas Court. A policeman in that group 
said: . 

Short time delays cause the police to lose cases. For 
example, you get situations where the policeman (and his 
witnesses) have to be in court, say at 9:00 a.m. The 
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defendant does not arrive until 10:30. Then the judge 
arrives at 11:30. Due to the time differences, the police 
cannot hold on to their witnesses. As soon as the judge 
arrives, he adjourns for lunch. 

A representative from Neighborhood Legal Services added to this by- 
discussing the problem of civil action suits being filed against the 
police in criminal cases. It was this same representative who also 
pointed out that when entering Common Pleas Court, the District 
Attorney's office gets one file and the defendant's legal representative 
gets another— "It gives the appearance of a script being followed," he 
said. To add to these complaints, a representative of the Civic Club 
talked about what he saw as the problem of disclosure of the court 
calendar. In addition to there being ways of delaying sentencing until 
the officers are away and the witnesses L£e out of town, according to 
this representative, it can also be determined which judge is sitting 
when. 

As for discussion of the "law," recommendations ran the gamut from 
conversation of individual forms of violation— e.g. , drug law problems 
and enforcement— to major system overhaul, with special attention paid 
here to bail bond reform. (This, a topic of major discussion and change 
in the Pittsburgh region, received a lot of consideration in .this Forum. 
Many participants in the Forum were also members of various groups 
actively seeking reform, and many brought their own group's problems 
and suggestions to the fore on the 18th.) One participant— a squire from 
a nearby township— felt that reform must begin with the State 
legislature— "the size of the legislature must be reduced and the quality 
of the State legislators be improved." He felt strongly that reform at 
the top would trickle down and lead eventually to reform at the minor 
judiciary level, an area vitally in need of change. 
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Throughout the day, what a university, or this University, can, 
should or would do was a constant topic* of conversation. A frequently 
heard theme was that the University should not just educate, it should 
advocate. In response to that suggestion, a lawyer involved on the 
Federal level said that even if the University did not advocate, it 
should make its experts available to legislators or lobbyists, present 
them with facts and recommendations, and set up a clearinghouse of 
information. Time and again, it was said that the University must 
provide more education with respect to practical problems, more learning 
through experience. The University should be involved with community 
problems was the view of at least some of the participants. Especially, 
the University should be involved with the black community and its 
problems . 

If there had been some, suspicion voiced at the first Forum over 
"hidden agendas" or "What-is-the-University-really-up-to? 11 it was slight 
compared to the kinds of suspicions which were voiced at the second. 
The author of the background paper was black. One-half of the advisory 
group for the Forum was black. (Though the advisory group was chosen 

'x 

with the explicit notion that black communities and white communities 
should be represented, each member of the advisory group was chosen for 
the kind of role or status he held in civic affairs. The group included 
policemen, a police magistrate, civic leaders, a representative from the 
Human Relations Commission, several interested University people*— a 
dozen people,, in all, chosen for the relevance to the field. The group 
worked remarkably well in performing its task, notwithstanding vast 
individual differences in opinions of its members. It happened to be 
composed 50$ blacky 50% white.) Despite the racial diversity of the 



talents brought to bear in planning the Forum, participants, especially- 
black ones, were uneasy about the personnel of the project, the project's 
"real" aims, and its method of operations. There was a great deal of 
discussion during the day concerning the University's stance on issues 
related to the black community. It is not surprising, and undoubtedly 
appropriate, that such discussion should take place, particularly on a 
day devoted to thinking about the administration of justice. Some of the 
concerns of the day were never brought fully into the open — and so, it 
would be impossible to say that all concerns were alleviated. But even 
on these, unresolvable questions, opinions were gathered, discussion was 
held. If only because it provided a stage on which to hold such 
discussion, the Forum did accomplish something to promote communication. 
In this Forum, major questions revolved around general issues drawn on 
racial lines: What is the black input into these Forums, and what, if 
anything, will the black community derive? 

Summary Discussion 

This second Forum, focusing on Administration of Justice, brought 
together a diversity of people, and dividing them into small groups, put 
them around tables to talk together as they rarely do. In the late 
afternoon and early evening summary sessions, it was interesting to see 
how each of the groups had touched upon many of the same problems. But 
the range of recommendations was extensive, and defied easy summary. 
Holden, in his after-dinner talk, said he would not attempt such summary, 
or encapsulation. Rather, he reiterated the major points, and talked of 
the need for continuing communication and joint planning — University and 
communities. 
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The general recommendations included items such as the following: 

a. beef up the D.A.'s force 

b. use closed circuit TV for presentation of evidence (so that 
jury cannot see the accused) 

c. more legal training for the police 

d. more legal training for the public 

e. new criteria for selecting and training police 

f . increased proportion of black police officers 

g« establishment of community courts, with qualified personnel, 
elected by community 

h. bail bond reform — various plans 

i. eliminate traffic violations from court, etc. 

As for suggestions to the University, these boiled down to asking the 
University to educate , to advocate , to lobby , to serve , and/or to facilitate 
communication ♦ 

What only began to rise to the surface at this Forum became much 
clearer at the third: there is vast disagreement abroad about what a 
university can, will or should do with its resources. When it comes to 
people's health, and the delivery of health care services, there is 
probably no more volatile an issue today than that. This was the focus of 
Forum III, held in December. 
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V. THE DOMAIN OF HEALTH 

Introduction 

The third University-Community Goals Forum was undoubtedly the most 
provocative, and provoking, of the series. Concentrating on the subject 
"The University and the Community in the Domain of Health," the paper 
and day-long discussion touched on issues close to the center of 
everyone's concerns. Whether practitioner or layman, everyone is a 
consumer of health services, and it would appear, no one is satisfied 
with the current status of these services. Focusing on university- 
community interface in this area resulted in the most sharply defined 
pitting of one group against the other that was to take place in any of 
the four Forums, Community participants were the most outspoken in 
this discussion, their grievances lengthy, their demands most fully 
articulated. University participants were divided, most on an 
individual basis, between their need to defend and explain a system more 
intricate than is generally understood, and their inevitable agreement 
with much of what was voiced by the community, (it should be noted that 
the University of Pittsburgh is the only university in the region with 
medical and other health schools. This helps to explain why Pitt is seen 
as such a "target" and also why "university" is frequently capitalized in 
the text . ) 

As a coming together of two groups of people accustomed to 
perceiving problems quite differently, the entire discussion might be 
seen as a microcosm of the kind of interaction that takes place when 
laymen and experts meet on any problem of a serious and pressing nature. 
One group wants, and feels it has a right to expect, immediate solutions 
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from institutions "obviously 11 prepared to dispense these; the other group 
knows more clearly the limitations of the institution, is accustomed to 
thinking in terms of more programmatic, long-term solutions, and is 
nowhere near as angry. Inevitably, though much was explored, and much 
recommended, making for a provocative discussion, nothing was solved, 
nor appeared ready to be-- which, in itself, provided a heightened sense 
of frustration for many who participated. 

The Paper 

The background paper for the Forum on December 9, 1971, was written 
by Dr. Waldo Treuting, Chairman of the Department of Public Health 
Practice, and by Dr. William Hall, of Public Health and Social Work, as 
well as by Mr. Michael Baizerman, Senior Research Associate, Maternal 
and Child Health. Though the paper had as referrent the "Domain of 
Health," its major focus was on issues of the "interface." The authors 
set out to explore what an interface is, or might be, and some salient 
characteristics of the participants who meet at the interface. A first 
part of the paper dealt in the more general concepts, while a second 
introduced material relevant to the domain of health care, though 
specific issues and questions were not wrestled with, these were left 
to the day's discussion. 

In taking on the subjects of health care, the University, and the 
community, the authors were dealing with the only subject in the series 
of four which had a direct and real base in actuality. The University 
does comprise as part of its whole schools of Medicine, Health Related 
Professions, Public Health and Nursing. It does have an affiliation 
with, and operational part to play in, several hospital facilities in its 
own neighborhood, Oakland. The University is perceived, by the community, 
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as a provider of health services. The authors, taking these things into 

account, as well as the use the University makes of community resources, 

especially people for its training and research, attempted to clarify 

some of the mutual expectations universities and communities levy upon 

each other. They defined the interface as 

those expectations of behavior held in common by those in 
the university and those outside of it on what each can 
offer the other, and on how they can "work together." 
Second, the interface is the act of working together ; and 
third, it is the relationship which results from joint 
effort.* 

In the area of health, the authors pointed out, these expectations have 
to do with direct care, rehabilitation and preventive medicine. The 
expectations are concerned as well with questions of payment and 
personnel, place arid method of delivery. It is not uncommon, the 
authors pointed out, for universities and surrounding communities to have 
different expectations, or at the least, different sets of priorities 
within their expectations. While a university may, for a whole set of 
sound and proven reasons, place education and scholarship ahead of 
service obligations — and in fact view service as primarily a vehicle for 
teaching and research—community people view the situation differently. 
They see a large, modern, complex, seemingly affluent set of institutions 
and they see large gaps in service delivery. They wonder why the 
institutions can't meet these needs. The authors detailed the various 
views of the community held by university members, as well as views of 
the university projected by community people, particularly in the domain 
of health. Toward the end of their paper, the authors summarized some 
of their own views of what each party might offer to the other. But the 

*Treuting, p. 18. • 
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final paragraphs of the paper brought it around full circle to the opening 
section and posed a series of questions for discussion. Of the four 
papers, this was the least content oriented, the most process oriented. 
Though the paper dealt with issues at least one level of abstraction away 
from the everyday world, it touched nerves jangled from everyday 
experiences. Judging from the discussion on the day of the Forum, the 
paper well served its stated purpose of provocation of thought. 

The Discussion 

The dominant theme running through the day's discussion, in all 
groups, was the statement that if the University is going to do anything 
that involves the community— and the hope was expressed that it would do 
many things — then community people must be part of the planning. There 
was no suspicion voiced at this Forum over the possibility of a "hidden 
agenda, 11 as there had been before. Rather, what the participants were 
saying was, of course, you need our help and our opinions, we should have 
established this communication process a long time ago. A few people 
present questioned whether it was possible, or even desirable, for the 
University to attempt to deal with even some of the health needs of the 
community, but most never questioned this. There was a loudly voiced 
assumption that the University had the resources, had the people and the 
know-how, and that it must, as a moral imperative, use these to help 
people in the immediate surrounding communities. One community worker, 
in a not atypical question, asked what she was supposed to tell a mother 
with a sick child, or others in need of help, when they couldn't get what 
they want or need, yet are surrounded by large buildings presumably in 
the business of dispensing health care. A member of the University's 
dental school said that if community people will accept only fully 
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trained personnel, then some other agencies will have to contribute 
because the University alone cannot afford to serve all such health needs/ 

Many community people expressed their anger at being used, as they 
saw it, as guinea pigs. There was a widespread feeling that when, for 
the purposes of research or training, the University needs the community, 
it makes use of it. However, what the community needs or wants has not 
been the basis for planning or action at any time. Various members of 
the community, from social agencies and business and education, pointed 
to a variety of things the University might do: help to influence and 
design the curriculum of public school health training, coordinate 
community resources, train new forms of professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals, work with'other universities, in Pittsburgh and elsewhere, on 
the design and coordination of health services. Along with the ' 
discussion of many such proposals, was a simultaneous discussion of 
money. Clearly, in the eyes of many in the community, the University is 
rich enough to be of far more service than it has ever been. Equally 
clearly, many from the University feel a constant lack of funds, a great 
inadequacy cf money to do much that they feel is important. Again, 
these two perceptions of the same actual situation reflect the different 
realities, as well as misconceptions and priorities, of the lay and 
professional groups participating.. Discussion r of specifics continued 
through the afternoon, and in the late afternoon feedback session each 
of the groups had many suggestions to make. After dinner, there was a 
lengthy session, on a more general level, and that produced one or two 
very concrete and far-reaching recommendations. 
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Summary Discussion 

Suggestions made at the group feedback session covered many topics, 
some of them only tangentially related to the field of health care, e.g. 
"the University should work to erase racism." There were suggestions 
concerning education, especially for young children, and many made 
reference to the need for community-University interaction. The 
University was called upon to organize community health services, as 
well as to reorder its own priorities regarding the allocation of funds 
in the health area. It was suggested that Learning Centers be 
established in the community, where students might get training, and 
people, services. In conjunction with that . last, it was suggested that 
the community be educated to' accept health services from a variety of 
personnel and not insist always on full-fledged physicians . One group 
went so far as to suggest that the University of Pittsburgh take 
national leadership in pressing for health solutions, and do so by 
arranging a meeting between Chancellor Posvar and President Nixon, 
wherein the Chancellor might press his case. Other recommendations 
included: establishing a liaison with the State Health Department, and 
directly providing scientific information to the legislature; 
redesigning the training given doctors and nurses, to make them more 
community-oriented; and a host of suggestions concerning the 
establishment of a real community-University interface. This last 
topic became the sharp focus of the after-dinner discussion. 

The session after dinner was the longest and fullest of those held 
in this series of Forums. Dr. Treuting spent most of the pre-dinner 
session in meeting with the group leaders, ascertaining in detail what 
the issues had been and what might be fruitful lines for discussion 
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later. In that discussion community people were outspoken in their 
desires for changes in University policy. The long session can be 
summarized by the following list of requests levied on the University: 

a. Community people could not say more loudly or often hov: 
important it is -to them to have health professionals who will work with 
them, .not on them, or for them. 

b. It was suggested that a review committee should exist within 
the University to evaluate all. proposals for field work, intern 
training, etc. (e.g., all "using" the community programs) as well as any 
planning activities that would impact the community in any way. It was 
also suggested that perhaps there should be such committees within each 
school that has programs in the community, rather than a single 
University- wide body. 

c. In connection with the setting up of. a University committee as 
described above, there should be established a panel of consultants from 
the community to work with Ugj.versity personnel. Several of those 
present at the Forum suggested that they would form the nucleus of such a 
group and would be in a position to recruit other members from the 
community as needed. 

d. The University should establish a long-range policies committee 
regarding University- community interface, and this committee should set 
broad policy guidelines and its recommendations should become governing 
policy. 

e. Finally, it was suggested that this very group present at the 

r -7 

Forum should be reconvened in six months to a year in order to review 
the progress made on these proposals. 
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The day closed on a meeting which had aroused strong and very mixed 
feelings. Clearly, many who came and were vocal participants were 
enthusiastic about the opportunity they had had to make inputs. Many 
were discouraged that the day's deliberations could not produce 
immediate action. Many from the University left with a heightened sense 
of frustration — more keenly aware than before of community wants and 
needs, stronger in their anticipation that University resources could 
not meet all of these, and perplexed as to the source and direction of 
solutions . 
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VI. GOALS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS 

Introduction 

The fourth and final Forum, with the Christmas season intervening, was 
held over until February, That scheduling happily had the consequence of 
making the topic, "Goals and Government of the Metropolis," particularly 
timely, because state legislation granting local home rule was then 
nearing action in the General Assembly and public interest in restruc- 
turing of government was relatively high. Indeed, another conference 
on urban government was held at a downtown hotel the same day, but parti- 
cipation in this fourth Forum still was at least as strong as it had, been 
in the earlier three. 

On the other hand, the mood of the interest and participation was 
quite critical of local government as it exists and not at all optimistic 
as to what it might become. Dr. Nehnevajsa's Goals Survey, of course, 
had found that, among "influentials," the importance and desirability 
of instituting metropolitan government was rated high but that the like- 
lihood of it being achieved was rated low. In addition, the Goals Survey 
had found a deep disillusionment with the effectiveness of local govern- 
ment generally and a feeling that strong and purposeful governmental 
leadership was lacking in the community. Still active memories of the 
days of the R. K. Mellon- David Lawrence alliance made the present situa- 
tion look especially weak by comparison. As was to be expected, then, 
this Forum's participants approached the subject of "Goals and Govern- 
ment of the Metropolis" with a good deal of skepticism and negativism. 

The background paper prepared by Dr. Steele Gow, Dean of the Univer- 
sity's School of General Studies and Division of Instructional Experimenta- 
tion, tried to focus this known discontent on constructive possibilities 
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for improving the structure and operation of local government as an impor- 
tant and often essential means for pursuing community goals. It already 
was clear from the previous Forums as well as from the Goals Survey that 
most of the many problems and issues of the urban complex required govern- 
ment involvement in their resolution, so that this Forum could be expected 
to catch some of the fall-out from the preceding ones and to serve as a 
rather natural culminating session of the series, and that proved to be 
pretty much the case. 

The Paper 

As a sociologically inclined political scientist, Gow attempted in 
his background paper to consider the underlying character of this and 
other metropolitan communities as well as their governmental institutions. 
In its opening Section, the. paper pointed out the paradox of a greater and 
greater proportion of our people gathering together in these large metro- 
politan complexes while, at the same time, complaining more and more 
bitterly of the poor quality of urban life and of the so-called "urban 
crisis" of modern society. While cities have long been with us, the paper 
pointed out, these huge and sprawling metropolises are something new enough 
in the human experience that we still need to learn how, to live satisfac- 
torily in them, need to discover or invent new ways of handling the new 
problems they create as well as the old urban problems they inherit from 
the more confined city proper. As a consequence, the paper's first section 
argued, we need to look at the phenomenon of metropolitan development over 
the last half century or so and, from that background, dare to re-examine 
and rather boldly re-think our traditional patterns and practices of urban 
local government. 
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The paper then in subsequent sections focused on the Greater Pittsburgh 
area to review, as a case study, the long and complex history of efforts to 
rationalize the government of this metropolitan complex. It first recounted 
a series of efforts which culminated in the late 1920's in a major campaign 
to institute a form of federated metropolitan government comprehending the 
central city and the rest of the urbanized county. Although the state 
constitution was amended, a charter drafted, and a county-wide referendum 
held that resulted in a better than two-thirds favorable vote of the citi- 
zens, that all-out effort was frustrated by a "joker" clause in the enabling 
act which required as well a two-thirds majority in a majority of the more 
than 100 local government jurisdictions within the county, and the charter 
narrowly failed to get that. Although the state constitution then was 
re-amended to eliminate the "joker" clause by requiring only a majority 
in a majority of the units, each succeeding metro charter campaign was 
blocked farther and farther short of its goal until, shortly before World 
War II, one failed even to find a member of the General Assembly to sponsor" 
the necessary legislation. And after World War II, even with the metro- 
politan area's suburban development boom of the period, another major effort 
failed to generate action on the title provision of a study called "A 
Home Rule Charter for Allegheny County." Some of the experiential roots 
of the disillusionment with local politics and government were thus laid 
bare. 

The paper went on to examine some alternatives to "metro," including 
the assumption by the old-style and loose- jointed county government of more 
municipal-type functions, the proliferation of special purpose authorities 
outside the general government, and the resort to non-governmental planning 
and coordinating organizations exemplified here by the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development and its associated organizations. The paper 
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argued v that, while each of the., alternative approaches or ways of bypassing 
the "metro" issue had helped solve particular problems, they also had 
contributed to the weakening of public confidence in the democratically 
responsive general governmental system of the metropolis. 

Finally, the paper sought to draw as implications from the metropoli- 
tan community f s experience and conditioning, a range of current possibili- 
ties for enabling the citizenry to pursue community goals more effectively. 
Three were suggested as a means to give focus and direction for the Forum 1 s 
discussion: 

1. That the then pending home rule legislation, while restricted in 
its grants of power and in its inducements to overcome fragmenta- 
tion of government in the metropolis, was nevertheless a practical 
possibility - as nothing more powerful seemed to be - for working 
out a rational and effective systfem of government for the urban 
complex. 

2. Alternatively, that the modern metropolis was such a different 
phenomenon from anything in our social past and was so rapidly 
developing a one that something much more radical needed to be 
devised, that what was required was a new concept of metropolitan 
government which could expand readily as the sprawl proceeded 
and could adapt readily to changing sub- communities within the 
metropolis. 

3. Or, to the contrary, that the best hope lay not in formal govern- 
ments at all but in the multiplication and expansion of non- 
governmental planning and coordinating organizations, with more 
elements of the citizenry participating in their versions of the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Development and with broad 
community consensus developing out of the competition among these 
organizations . ** n m 
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The paper sought - with indifferent success, as it proved - to focus 
the multi-faceted discontent with the quality of life in the urban complex 
upon the governmental system as a basic means for formulating public policy 
and mobilizing resources to pursue community goals. 

The Discussion 

Although the roster of participants included government officials and 
leaders accustomed to working with government agencies, the discussion 
throughout reflected much cynicism and pessimism regarding the prospect 
of achieving community goals through local government action. Pettiness 
and bickering and bureaucratic lethargy appeared to be pretty much accepted 
as irremedial behavioral characteristics of local government and, with only 
few exceptions, the participants voiced no confidence in any reform strategy 
aimed at making the governmental system of the metropolis more effective. 

The three propositions presented in the background paper, for instance, 
were largely dismissed. The first (the pending home-rule legislation) 
was considered unlikely to make any significant difference even if adopted, 
because it had been so compromised to allay the fears of various vested 
interests. The second (the more radically adaptive- to-change model) was 
considered utterly impractical in a community which had repeatedly failed 
to establish even a county-based federated form of metro government. And 
the third (the non- governmental associated- interests route) was given little 
attention except to note that something of the sort seemed to be occurring 
among the poor, the blacks and other heretofore unorganized interests. 
Instead of maintaining the intended focus, the discussion soon became 
diffused as participants registered their varied views on the shortcomings 
of modern urban life. 

As the day's discussion proceeded, however, the remarks tended to cluster 
around at least three issues which could be interpreted collectively as a new 
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focus not a whole lot unlike the one intended although less pointed toward 
possible action. 

Lack of strong and charismatic leadership, for example, was alleged 
and bemoaned by many of the participants. And it was suggested, although 
not seriously debated, that the fragmentation of governmental units in the 
metropolis and the absence of any government commensurate with the metropoli- 
tan community through which to pursue community-wide goals provided a situa- 
tion in which it was difficult for real leadership to emerge. Several 
participants pointed out that the' political party no longer seemed to work 
as it once had as a cohesive force to overcome fragmentation and that business 
elite leadership no longer was as readily accepted as it had been. There 
was speculation that basic changes in societal relationships were making 
old forms and sources of leadership obsolete and that, if new forms and sources 
were coming, they were not yet clearly recognizable, resulting in the sense 
of leaderlessness in the community. 

Another much discussed issue was that of how community services are to 
be financed. Again the issue was related to fragmentation of government in 
the metropolis, with its inequalities in tax bases and in the resources to 
support services among the constituent units of the metropolis. However, 
the discussion did not lead toward proposals to reconstruct the metropolis 
government so much, but rather assumed that the state or national govern- 
ments through • their more comprehensive taxing powers needed to provide for 
the equalization. There seemed to be unanimity in the view that the general 
property tax had seen its day as the principal and almost sole base for 
tax support of local government and that new sources, probably tapped 
indirectly through revenue sharing from higher levels of government, were 
necessary and could be expected. It was pointed out by some that such a 
development would tend to weaken rather than enhance the power of local 
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governments, but that consideration appeared to weigh less heavily than the 
need for new revenues. 

The third matter around which much discussion clustered was that of 
the changing natur.e of community and sub- community in the metropolitan area. 
Some concentrated on the much greater geographic area over which the modern 
mode of urban life was spread, so that this particular metropolis might 
better be viewed as possibly a nine- county, certainly a four- county area, 
rather than the one-county area for which metro campaigns of the past were 
organized. Some emphasized the development of homogenous groupings of people 
in both suburban retreats and inner-city enclaves, which often divide the 
governmental jurisdiction into several distinguishable sub- communities having 
less in common among themselves than each has with other like sub- communities 
in other governmental jurisdictions. Again, however, the discussion of this 
matter did not lead to any consensual recommendations for restructuring 
local government* although a few individual participants felt strongly that 
the observations obviously pointed in that direction and. one participant 
offered his own* rather elaborate scheme for rationalizing government over 
an extended (nine- county) area. 

Summary Discussion 

The evening session's discussion was steered toward consideration of 
what if anything ought to be done - by existing governments, by other interests 
or groups dissatisfied with the existing governmental system of the metro- 
politan community, or by such institutions as urban universities. Nothing 
approaching consensus appeared as regards the first two. However, there was 
general agreement that an urban university could render a relevant community 
service in two ways: l) by acting as convenor of mixed discussion groups 
such as the Forums had been in order to encourage discussion across interest 
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group- lines, and facilitate the formulation of goals that most of the com- 
munity could share, and 2) by collaborating with the community in maintaining 
a pool of expertise to be applied to urban problems and to the means for 
working toward community goals. 

On the other hand, this discussion aiso included some forcefully worded 
cautions against a university or any other institution of the community 
assuming that it knew what was best for the community. Particularly strong 
was the indictment of much of what universities saw as community service but 
what others saw as "using" the community In one sense or another. 
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VII. GUIDLINES GLEANED FROM THE FORUM SERIES 



Each of the Forums, as indicated in the reports on them in the 
preceding chapters, produced suggestions for action in its specific 
field. In addition, though, all of them dealt, directly or 
indirectly, with the more general issue of what should be an urban 
university's posture and procedures for working on community problems 
and helping achieve community goals. The Project's steering committee 
had decided that, rather than have one Forum assigned to deal 
especially with this more general issue, each of the specif ic- topic 
Forums almost inevitably and more naturally would get into the general 
issue anyway. Then, whatever emerged in common from all four could be 
considered more reliable than what a single separate Forum might 
produce. The steering committee's expectations were fulfilled, and 
there did emerge from all four certain common guidelines. This final 
chapter will attempt to extract from the several Forums and present 
four of these common guidelines, and it will also try to define a 
related area in which community and university participants remained 
in disagreement. 

1. In whatever they do about community problems and goals, urban 
universities need to be very sensitive to and be guided by the 
distinction between doing something with the community and doing 
something to it or--paternalistically ~for it. 

Some of the sharpest criticism of the universities in every one 
of the Forums was rooted in what community participants considered to 
be the presumptuousness of university persons in deciding unilaterally 
what would be good for the community and then trying to do that to or 
for .the community. Community participants made clear that they felt 
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that they or others like them had to be fully and truly in a collaborative 
relationship from the outset of and throughout any community irourovement 
projects the universities were to undertake. The university persons 1 
intentions could be quite sincerely to do good for the community and the 
results of their efforts even could be in fact good for the community, 
but there still would be resentment unless the community was treated as a 
collaborator. 

2. What universities need to address themselves to, if they are to 
earn any credit in the community for rendering community service, are 
real problems or goals that their particular communities have and 
recognize that they have, and there is not this kind of credit to be 
earned (although there are other kinds to be earned) by doing research 
of general scholarly value on the community. 

True, the community takes pride in the scholarly achievements of 
the faculties of its universities and in their contributions to the 
general fund of human knowledge. But this is not interpreted in the 
community as rendering a community service. It especially is not when 
a project is "sold" to the community as aiming to render a community 
service and then turns out to be another instance of "using" the 
community as an object of study or research eventuating in a' journal 
article J. The community expects university persons to do research that 
uses the community and within limits approves that, but it resents 
that being called by a university a community service when that 
particular community gets no more, or no more direct, benefit from it 
than do all other communities or society in general. * The community 
tends to put a much more narrowly practical interpretation on the term 
community service than do most university persons. 
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3. The unorganized, usually less articulate and less clearly 
influential elements of the community need to have their share of the 
real power of governing university- community collaborative projects and 
not just be invited to advise or be consulted, if universities are to 
earn credit in their communities as more than one more tool of the 
"establishment. 11 

Universities find it relatively easy, the community participants 
indicated they felt, to collaborate with businesses, with well recognized 
civic organizations, with governments and the like. They find it more 
difficult, as do other institutions, to identify and involve those who 
are not associated with recognized and established organizations. 
However, community participants stressed that the universities need to 
strive to overcome the difficulty, that they have an obligation to lead 
the way in the community's moving toward broader participation. 
Principally this has to do with involving racial minorities and the poor, 
but it also has to do with youth and the aged and other segments of the 
population which may include important client groups for services. Also* 
it was made clear that involvement means more than being consulted or 
called on for advice that might or might not be taken; it means sharing 
in the power, in the decision-making and priority- setting. Otherwise, 
what purports to be community service will be looked upon by a large 
proportion of community residents as one part of the "establishment" (a 
university) serving another part of the same "establishment. 11 

km Each of the Forums, to one degree or another, drew from the 
above three points the implication that urban universities and colleges 
should enter into a partnership with their communities to establish 
jointly governed organizations through which to engage in collaborative 
community service and the pursuit of community goals. 
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Institutions of higher education tend to be quite decentralized 
operationally, with schools, departments and even individual professors 
relating to the community in quite different, often confusing, and 
sometimes conflicting ways. This causes much frustration and 
inefficiency for both the community and the higher education 
institutions. Needed, the Forum participants indicated, is some sort 
of formally organized bridging device, some agency the specific business 
of which was to reach in one direction into the pool of talent and 
other relevant resources of the universities and in the other direction 
into the same of the community and to mobilize from both sources what 
was needed to solve problems and pursue goals of the community. The 
council or governing body of the agency would have to be truly 
representative enough and its methods of determining what the community's 
problems and goals are would have to be such that its program and 
activities could be widely accepted as conforming to the three preceding 
guidelines. While some more specific structural and procedural 
suggestions were presented in some of the Forums, the discussions 
produced no real consensus beyond these general terms. 

Obviously the Forums did not produce a detailed plan of action and 
probably, given their size and composition and duration, could not be 
expected to do so. However, these four guidelines do point rather 
consistently in a direction somewhat different from that in which 
attempted collaborations between urban universities and their communities 
have customarily headed. More in-depth and sustained exploration in this 
somewhat different direction is called for and probably some other means 
than more Forums of this type is needed for the further exploration.- 

i 

Perhaps something that might be conceived as the progenitor of the council 
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or governing body of a university- community collaboration agency can be 
organized to carry on the sustained and in-depth planning of the sort 
of operating agency indicated. 

However, such further efforts in whatever form will have to contend 
with one large area of misunderstanding between universities and their 
communities, which these Forums did little if anything to resolve. 
Community participants in the Forums, or many of them, tended to view 
the financial resources of the universities as a general pool of funds, 
pretty much available for allocation to community service and other 
uses according to a priority ordering that the universities were free to 
establish. From that view, it would follow that the more seriously the 
universities took their community service role (or the more community 
pressure was brought to bear on the universities), the greater the 
proportion of university financial and other resources would be assigned 
to support of community services. On the other hand, university 
participants, or more of them, tended to see the great bulk of their 
institutions 1 resources as being collected by or awarded to them for 
other uses, and the diversion of those resources to community services 
as being morally if not legally forbidden. For instance, they saw 
tuition income and government appropriations to reduce tuition as being 
earmarked for support of instruction, and research grants and contracts 
as being meant to support specific endeavors, which leaves very little 
if anything for the universities to allocate from general funds for 
support of community services. The university personnel's view was 
that additional funds, from the community or from the State specifically 
for the purpose or from other outside sources, was necessary to support 
university participation in community services on any significant scale, 
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and that it could not and should not be done by reallocation of the 
resources the universities already receive for support of instruction 
and research. 

Unless and until these two views are reconciled, it would seem 
that efforts to engage urban universities and their communities in 
collaboration* on community problem- solving and goal- pursuing are destined 
to be plagued by continuous misunderstandings and conflicting 
expectations. These Forums produced no very useful suggestions even as 
to how to go about reconciling these views, let alone achieving any 
reconciliation in their own discussions. It is at least conceivable, 
however, that what it referred to above as a progenitor council might be 
able, working more in depth and on a more sustained basis, to develop an 
understanding among its own members and through them develop more 
widespread understanding as to how university- community collaborative 
service programs are to be supported. 

In conclusion therefore, this analysis of the Forums suggests that, 
at least for this particular community, the most promising next step 
would be to organize not more Forums of this sort but rather more of a 
working body, smaller in numbers of participants but broadly 
representative of the community and of the universities and colleges of 
the community, and to put this body to work on (l) developing mutual 
understanding of how university- community collaborative service efforts 
are to be supported financially and (2) designing a truly joint 
organization between the universities and the community in accordance 
with the guidelines suggested above. While the difficulties are many, 
the. general spirit of the Forums suggests that there is reason 'to expect 
that this approach could be effective. 
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